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With this the substance and the differences of the two systems are sufficiently 
emphasised, to admit of comparisons, which the reader may draw for himself. 

T. J. McC. 

The Psychic Factors op Civilisation. By Lester F. Ward. Boston : Ginn & 
Co. 1893. Price, $2.00. Pages, 369. 

This work is intended as a contribution to both psychology and sociology, and 
attempts to place ' ' over against the purely physiological economy " a psychological 
economy. " For, " says the author, " human society which is the highest product 
"of evolution, naturally depends upon mind which is the highest property of mat- 
"ter"(p. 3). 

Mind is possessed of two sides, viz., of feelings and emotions, or the subjective 
side, and of the intellect, or the objective side. Thus the work naturally divides 
itself into three parts : (1) the subjective factors, (2) the objective factors, and (3) 
the social synthesis of the factors. The first part undertakes to show that the true 
forces of society are psychic ; the second part explains the directive agent control- 
ling the social forces, which is also psychic, being the objective side of mind or 
thought. The third part points out how the social forces, under the control of the 
directive agent, have established society. 

This in great outlines is the plan of the work, which is clear and recommend- 
able ; but the reader is confronted with difficulties as soon as he enters into the de- 
tails of the exposition, and we must confess that in glancing through this book we 
are more than ever impressed with the desirability of having in psychology definite 
and commonly accepted terms. The terms "psychic" and " mental " may mean 
the same, or they may not. Emotions and feelings on the one side, and intellect 
on the other, are represented as " the obverse and reverse of the same coin." Yet 
is intellect said to "embrace the entire thinking part of the mind, all of mind that 
"is not feeling" (p. 225). That which constitutes the nature of thought is not the 
feeling element of thought ; nevertheless, there can be no thought which is not at 
the same time feeling. Mr. Ward says, "The common expression, unconscious, 
feeling,' is a "contradiction of terms"; yet he classifies sensations into (1) " pleasur- 
able and painful," (2) "conscious and unconscious" (p. 125). Are not "sensa- 
tions" included under the head of "feelings," and if there are no unconscious 
feelings, how can there be unconscious sensations? We should say that "con- 
sciousness " is a peculiarly intensified state of feeling and have no objection to 
speaking of subconscious or dim and even unconscious feelings. 

Emotions are characterised as "secondary sensations"; they are "reflected 
' ' from the brain along special nerve-fibres to certain specialised emotional ganglia 
"within the organism*, " and are said to have their seat in the sympathetic system — 
a theory that is scarcely tenable on physiological grounds. Schopenhauer, who in 
spite of his genius was not free from certain metaphysical and telepathic supersti- 
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tions, was inveigled into holding a similar belief because somnambulists place books, 
which they pretend to read with closed eyes, upon their stomaci.?. 

The most serious deficiency in the treatment of terms is Mr. Ward's omission 
of a description of the nature of mind. A definition of mind would, in our opinion, 
be most indispensable in a psychological sociology, but we can find no allusion to 
the subject, except that mind is said to be the highest property of matter. And it 
appears that Mr. Ward regards mind as incapable of explanation, for he adds, when 
speaking of intellect on page 225, "that any property involves mystery." It is true 
that we do not know why quinine is bitter, but suppose we knew the molecular con- 
stitution of the papillae on the tongue, and the chemical action of quinine, sugar, 
vinegar, and other substances upon the papillae, would it not be probable that we 
should come to understand why sugar has a sweet and quinine a bitter taste, in the 
same way as we know why the seventh in a melody produces the sentiment of ex- 
pectation and unrest, while a return to the keynote is accompanied with a feeling of 
satisfaction. Certainly we do not as yet know the molecular form which produces 
sentiency, but we do know that it depends on a peculiar kind of interaction, such as 
can be observed in protoplasm. Certainly, we cannot say that it is mysterious be- 
cause all the properties are mysterious. Mysterious though it is at present, the 
time may come when we shall understand the conditions of sentiency, as well as 
those of many other properties, for instance, the transparency of glass, which pre- 
supposes a molecular arrangement permitting the transmission of ether-waves with- 
out disturbance. Now, the nature of mind is by no means mysterious or unknown, 
nor are we justified in regarding it as a mere "accident" (see p. 89). Mind is the 
natural and necessary outcome of sentiency. Suppose the world, which in its ob- 
jective aspect appears as matter moving in space, to be throughout possessed of 
subjectivity exactly proportionate to the form of its objectivity: will it not necessa- 
rily cause mind and intellect to appear in the subjectivity of those combinations 
which preserve in the flux of their activity the forms of former impressions so as to 
admit of their revivification. Memory in sentient structures is the condition of 
mind, and memory is not a mysterious quality : it is the preservation of sentient 
forms. Mind originates as soon as various revived feelings acquire meaning repre- 
senting the causes which excited them as external objects.* It is a great pity that 
Mr. Ward has neglected memory and the paramount importance of the r61e it plays 
in the production of mind and intellect. 

While Mr. L. F. Ward upon the whole shows many influences of Schopenhauer, 
we cannot say that he is just toward his pessimism. Schopenhauer's pessimism is 
one of the most powerful philosophies of all ages, and is not merely "the negation of 
pleasure" (p. 64). We should prefer to characterise it as the doctrine which 
teaches, on the one hand, the vanity of pleasure, and on the other hand, the inevi- 
tableness of pain, thus coming to the conclusion that life is not worth living. Mr. 

* See my Soul of Man, Chap. I. 
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L. F. Ward says : ' ' The answer to pessimism comes from psychometry. . . If the 
' ' act of gratifying a desire were absolutely instantaneous, there would be no answer 
"to the pessimist " (p. 65). But "in psychics as in physics no phenomenon can 
"take place except in time, . . . and the act of satisfying a desire may be consider- 
ably prolonged, or in certain cases almost indefinitely continued. ... In the pri- 
" mary physical form of satisfying love it is only momentary, in the secondary 
"spiritual form it seems to be indefinite in time" (p. 68). "What is true of love is 
' ' true also of other permanent pleasures and enjoyments. They are real at least to 
" the subjects of them, and there is every reason to consider them objectively real. 
" And this is the refutation of pessimism " It is to be feared that this refutation 
will convert no adherent of Schopenhauer. The reality and relative permanence 
of happiness does not remove pain, sickness, old age, and death ; nor does it dis- 
pose of the vanity of pleasure. The truth of pessimism lies too deep to be over- 
come by Mr. Ward's arguments ! 

We agree with Mr. Ward that both pessimism and optimism must be abandoned 
and that meliorism is to be accepted ; but the meliorism which we propose is dif- 
ferent in one important point from his. James Sully describes George Eliot's mel- 
iorism as "a faith which affirms not only our power of lessening evil — this nobody 
questions — but also our ability to increase the amount of positive good." And Mr. 
L. F. Ward's meliorism is not an ethical but a dynamic principle. In our opinion 
a belief in the increase of the amount of good — which can as little be doubted as 
the lessening of evil — cannot overcome pessimism ; for the happiness of the world 
is thereby not considerably, perhaps not at all, increased. While some evils 
are lessened, others are increased, and still others originated that did not exist. 
Happiness depends upon the satisfaction of wants and as every satisfaction begets 
new wants, the progress of evolution will naturally increase the sensibility to pain at 
least in the same degree as the pleasures of satisfying our wants. Progress intensifies 
everything, our happiness and also our misery, and we cannot help considering the 
belief in a millennium upon earth as an empty dream. We believe that pessimism 
is irrefutable to him, who, like Mr. L. F. Ward, regards happiness as the aim of 
man's life (Chap. XIII), and "pain in and of itself as an evil— the only evil " (p. 40). 
Consider but two of the quotations prefixed to Chap. XI, one by the old Goethe whose 
life had been one of the happiest on earth, who says, "ich kann ivohl sagen dass icli 
in meinen fiinfundsiebzig Jahren keine vier Wochen eigentliches Behagen gehabt, ' ' and 
another from Humboldt's memoirs, "das grosste Gliick ist noch das, als Flachkopj 
geboren zu sein, ' ' 

There is in our opinion but one escape from pessimism which is Buddha's time- 
worn and ever new solution of the problem, whose doctrine may briefly be summed 
up in the injunction " to surrender all thought of self and to walk in the noble path 
of righteousness." Mr. L. F. Ward's meliorism is only a new formulation of op- 
timism, and the truth of it is, to say the least, very doubtful. The ethical melior- 
ism, however, fully recognises the truth of pessimism and overcomes pessimism by 
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surrendering from the beginning all those illusions the impermanences of which are 
complained of. The improvements of a " dynamical meliorism" are good and wel- 
come, but they are of no avail to him who has not as yet understood the vanity of 
pleasure and the emptiness of a life devoted to the interests of self. 

Mr. L. F. Ward makes some good remarks on the function of pain but his in- 
ferences go too far. He speaks of "the purpose [sic!] for which feeling was created," 
which he supposes "to consist of pleasure and pain" (p. 39), repeating the word 
' ' purpose " not only on the same and on the following page, but in other passages. 
He maintains that pleasure and pain are the products of natural selection or of the 
survival of the fittest, saying : 

' ' Pleasure and pain are the conditions to the existence of plastic organisms, 
' ' pleasure leading to those acts which insure nutrition and reproduction, and pain 
"to those which will insure safety." 

Pleasure and pain are undoubtedly important factors in the evolution of the 
animal world, but the kingdom of plants demonstrates that the existence of plastic 
organisms with complex systems of nutrition and reproduction and also devices for 
safety is possible without pleasure and pain. Pleasure and pain have not been 
created for any purpose or because life would not be possible without them ; must 
we not rather assume that the world consists of potential feeling and that it actually 
appears in animal plasma? 

Mr. L. F. Ward speaks much of an omitted factor which, for lack of a better 
name, he calls " intuition." Intuition is characterised as an undecomposable men- 
tal act, absolutely simple and undifferentiated. He likens primary intuition to pro- 
toplasm or the simplest protozoans (p. 274). It is apparently the same as Kant's 
Ansc/iauung, and is by no means an omitted factor in psychology, notwithstanding 
Mr. L. F. Ward's disclaimer, who says, ' ' I am not aware that Kant has ever ap- 
plied it to the primary and practical quality of mind here described .... it is with 
him a purely metaphysical conception " (p. 146). Any one who finds in Kant's term 
Anschauung any metaphysical meaning will be sure to misunderstand the funda- 
mental doctrines of his "Critique."* 

In the third part Mr. L. F. Ward contrasts what he calls the economics of nature 
and of mind, the former being based upon the actions of the human animal and the 
latter upon the actions of the rational man. ' ' The former is the system of the physio- 
crats, Adam Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, Herbert Spencer, and the modern individual- 
ists. The latter was foreshadowed by Auguste Comte but has never taken any sys- 
tematic shape except in ' Dynamic Sociology, ' " a former work of Mr. L. F. Ward's. 
Mr. Ward here understands by nature " all classes of phenortiena, whether physical, 
' ' vital, or even psychic, into which the intellectual or rational element does not 
" enter, while the word mind will, for the sake of brevity, be employed in the some- 
" what popular or conventional sense of rational or intellectual, the two terms thus 

* See the article " What does Anschauung Mean? in The Monist, Vol. II. No. 4, pp. 527-532. 
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' ' mutually excluding each other, and taken together covering all possible phenom- 
ena." We have our doubts whether the economists of nature, so called, deserve 
Mr. L. F. Ward's criticism. They were neither blind to the wastefulness of nature 
in comparison with human foresight nor did they ignore in their systems that social 
states are constituted by sentient and rational beings. What Mr. Ward does not 
seem to appreciate is that nature, even in the narrow sense in which he defines it, 
and mind do not exclude one another, and that natural laws govern even our mental 
acts, our desires and purposes together with the entire growth of social organisms. 
The members of a society are all conscious and rational beings ; they pursue their aim 
and make their plans, but they cannot with impunity replace the natural laws gov- 
erning the social relations by artificial schemes. There is no such contrast between 
nature and mind as Mr. L F. Ward seems to assume in his definition ; nor are the 
teleological aspirations of man in any sense a reversal of the natural processes but 
only a higher and more perfect stage of nature. We cannot artificially devise them 
but must invent them, for unless they agree with and are based upon the natural 
liws of the social growth, they will be unavailable. 

Mr. L. F. Ward proposes to replace the old systems of society, "autocracy, 
aristocracy or democracy or even plutocracy," by sociocracy. Democracy is the 
last phase through which all must pass to reach sociocracy. By sociocracy the 
author understands a government purely in the interests of society. "All demo- 
cratic governments are largely party governments"; sociocracy will do away with 
parties and attend to the business of the people in a business-like way. This, how- 
ever, does not mean socialism, which Mr. L. F. Ward regards as being based "upon 
pure theory and a priori deductions." He says : 

" It is the special characteristic of the form of government that I have called 
' ' sociocracy, resting, as it does, directly upon the science of sociology, to investigate 
"the facts bearing on every subject, not for the purpose of depriving any class of 
"citizens of the opportunity to benefit themselves, but purely and solely for the 
"purpose of ascertaining what is for the best interests of society at large." 

Mr. L. F Ward is an author whose literary and personal accomplishments 
have given him a well deserved prominence all over the States and especially at his 
home, Washington. His book treats a subject of great importance ; and although 
we cannot agree with many of its most fundamental tenets we recommend its study 
and cannot but say that it is full of valuable and suggestive thought. P. C. 

The Intra-Cranial Circulation and Its Relation to the Physiology of the 
Brain. By James Cappie, M.D. Edinburgh: James Thin, 54 and 55 South 
Bridge. 1890. Pp. 188. 
"My aim in the following pages," says the author, "has been to give a contri- 
' ' bution, on the one hand, to intra-cranial physics, and on the other to mental 
" physiology." His method might be called the philosophical method, which fore- 
stalls, but does not preclude experiment. " I shall not despair to show," he says, 



